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CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE 


Wisconsin has lost Charles Richard Van Hise, the scientist, the author, 


the publicist, the practical man of affairs, the esteemed citizen, the Christian 
gentleman, and the trusted friend. For fifteen years he has been the Presi- 
As such he was ex-officio member of 


dent of the University of Wisconsin. 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. He died on the morning of 
November 19, 1918, while in the midst of the university’s war activities 


and busied with post war plans. 
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United War Work Campaign. As 
we send copy to the printer for the 
December Bulletin, we are still in 
the United War Work Campaign. 
Enough reports have been received 
to indicate that Wisconsin’s contri- 
bution, notwithstanding the unfortu- 
nate influenza epidemic, will run 
well over the state’s quota. It be- 
comes evident that the A. L. A. War 
Service Committee will have three 
or four millions with which to per- 
form its part in the welfare work 
which will be so important during 
the ensuing months. The next war 
work for Wisconsin public libraries 
will probably be another book cam- 
paign to be staged under the super- 
vision of the finance committee of 
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the A. L. A. War Service Committee 
in January. 


The library in the reconstruction 
period. The task of the next decade 
is to restore, reconstruct, rehabili- 
tate. The library work that looms 
big is to acquire, to advertise, and to 
distribute the literature of restora- 
tion, reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion—literature of the periodical, 
of the pamphlet, of the book. Every 
librarian must be a student of the 
problem must understand its mag- 
nitude and its varied phases, and 
must be everlastingly upon the alert. 
To acquire, to arrange, to list, to ex- 
hibit and to circulate every printed 
page upon this big movement is no 
small undertaking. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARIES AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Edited by Jessie Welles 


Our Task 


With an intensified sense of fellowship 
and of national aspiration which the past 
nineteen months have developed in all 
true Americans, we approach the task of 
reconstruction. The term covers more 
than we are even yet aware. The tremen- 
dous tests and demands of war have ex- 
posed our national weaknesses while con- 
firming our faith in our resourcefulness 
and our almost unique power of adaptabil- 
ity which, when our inexhaustible natural 
energy is aroused, can accomplish any- 
thing upon which we set our will. That 
will now must be set to make the re-ad- 
justment to peace times a step forward, 
not a return to pre-war conditions. We 
have been shaken out of a_ tolerance 
which had deteriorated into apathy. Let 
us remain alert. 

The plea to carry on reaches us from 
every quarter. To Wisconsin women 
comes the following: 


“I earnestly beg you not to relax your 
efforts in the slightest degree, on account 
of the possibility of an early armistice. 
Even if an armistice should be concluded 
this does not mean that the war is over, 
and in any case the emergency will not 
be over fora long time. Most of the work 
which you have been called on to perform 
must go on undiminished and I hope 
every man and woman in the Council of 
Defense system will stay on the job. 

Signed—Franklin K. Lane, 
Chairman Field Division, 
Council of National Defense. 


First Things First 


If we are sincere in looking forward to 
America’s future welfare, those who hold 
that welfare in their hands must come 
first, and we can depend upon the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for guidance and help. Miss 
Bascom writes of material in preparation, 
including a bulletin on Why child welfare 
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is necessary. She also asks whether “any 
Wisconsin libraries received the Chil- 
dren’s Year poster or the poster contain- 
ing President Wilson’s letter to the Sec- 
retary of Labor.” Will libraries which 
have not received this notify the editor 
of this department or write directly to 
Miss Bascom, Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Books for Soldiers 


The vim with which the United War 
Work Campaign was carried through 
after the armistice was signed reflects 
the government’s attitude toward the need 
of books for soldiers. The Outlook of 
of October 23 printed an article on Sol- 
diers Reading in the Civil War, by Wil- 
liam F. Yust, which rather takes the con- 
ceit out of us. The modern American libra- 
ry movement is supposedtohave taken 
root in 1876 but the report of the United 
States Christian Commission, dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1866 is a record of effective library 
service to the soldiers. Mr. Yust quotes a 
letter from Major-General J. M. Palmer, 
Army of the Potomac, to Chaplain J. C. 
Thomas, General Reading Agent: 


“I have examined your ‘Reading Sys- 
tem for the Army and Navy’ with great 
interest and attention; and am satisfied 
that nothing yet devised is so well adapted 
to the end proposed. 

“Every reflecting man connected with 
the Army has long felt the importance to 
the country of keeping the officers and men 
composing it in as intimate relations as 
possible with home life and home influ- 
ence; of surrounding them with accus- 
tomed moral and intellectual helps as well 
as restraints; that they may be prepared 
at once to return to the duties of peace 
when done with war. It is possible, I am 
persuaded, to associate religious and moral 
growth and development with military 
service; and your system for the supply 
of proper reading will, when employed, be 
found an admirable agency in producing 
that result.” 


Food 


November, 1918. 

To the Librarians of the United States: 
I most earnestly thank you for the 
help you have given to the Food Ad- 
ministration. Your bulletin boards have 
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carried food messages from Canada to 
the Gulf, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Your collections of food books, pamphlets 
and recipes have been invaluable sources 
of information. Your carefully prepared 
exhibits have awakened many a thought- 
less person to an intelligent interest in 
the part food must play in winning the 
war. These satisfactory results of your 
work encourage me to call on you for 
further service. 

As the Educational Extension Centers 
of American schools you have the oppor- 
tunity of presenting to your patrons the 
food information they must have, in or- 
der that they may understand why we 
must send across the water more food 
this year than we sent last year. Your 
libraries are already equipped with much 
material on the subject of thoughtful 
economy and sensible thrift. We count 
on you to give a prominent place to all 
printed words which will help to 
strengthen and explain the food needs of 
the world and to inform the American 
people of the work before them. 

Your task is indeed a responsible one, 
as these are times when no loyal Ameri- 
can who knows his duty, will fail to do it. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 


How can we help Mr. Hoover solve his 
problem of feeding Europe and America? 
Education of the people must be cont‘nu- 
ous. The schools will do their part with 
children, but we have to look after the 
education of the adult—libraries and the 
press must do that. The librarian needs 
to be well informed herself, of course, but 
she has the Official Bulletin right at hand. 
The publication of part or all of the ar- 
ticle on sugar in the issue for November 
12, 1918, p. 23 would quiet many an ob- 
jector to sugar rationing while a few 
moments given to the army sugar Dill in 
the issue for November 13 would be an 
added antidote. From the article by 
Lewis L. Theiss in the Outlook, November 
13, p. 424 may be quoted facts to show 
that the United States has no reserve of 
food. 

From many sources can be gleaned 
striking statements regarding the close 
connection between bread famine and an- 
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archism and Bolshevism, explaining our 
willingness to consider Germany’s appeal 
for food. But the people will not read 
these arguments unless they are made 
easily and strikingly accessible. Mr. 
Hoover’s popularity wins a reading for 
his statements, of which the most im- 
portant one in print at this writing is 
The world has a new food problem with 
the ending of the war, an address before 
the conference of Federal Food Admin- 
istrators in Washington on November 12, 
reported in the Official Bulletin, Novem- 
ber 14, 1918, p. 6-7. 


The Returning Soldiers and Sailors 


From Carry On, volume 1, number 3, 
we quote: “Organized labor is whole- 
heartedly with the purpose of helping 
disabled soldiers and sailors to carry on 
as self-reliant productive members of so- 
ciety. To men who have risked their 
lives for this Republic, we owe it as a 
duty to protect against dependency and 
the deteriorating consequences of lack of 
vocational training. 

‘Labor is concerned as to the rehabilita- 
tion of disabled soldiers and sailors not 
only for humanitarian social reasons but 
because of the detrimental economic con- 
sequences that would result from failure 
to return these men as resourceful, able 
members of society restored in purpose 
and in skill. 

“Labor desires to help in providing 
proper facilities under civilian control 
for the training of these men as well as 
to co-operate in returning them to indus- 
try, agriculture and commerce where they 
can perform real service under such con- 
ditions as will safeguard their best 
interests as well as those of fellow work- 
ers. 

“Labor fully appreciates the value of 
the principles of freedom involved in this 
war and desires to do everything within 
its power to assure justice to those who 
render service to the cause.” 

(Signed) Samuel Gompers. 


The library which is not receiving 
Carry On is not prepared to do its part 
in reconstruction (see Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin, July 1918, v. 14, p. 184.) 
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Our men already are writing home that 
they want to live in the open when they 
come back, and asking about opportunities 
to go onto farms. Such letters are coming 
to homes in your town. Do their recipi- 
ents know what the Government is plan- 
ning for this? There is a good deal in 
print, an excellent account being Farms 
for soldiers when they come back, by El- 
wood Mead, in World’s Work, November 
1918, p. 61-67. Watch the Official Bulle- 
tin for announcements. 

Printed material regarding the blinded 
soldier may be had from the Red Cross 
Institute for the Blind, Cold Spring Road, 
Guilford, Baltimore, Md., and from Har- 
old T. Clark, 1201 Leader-News Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Outlook for the 


- Blind is full of valuable information. 


(See Wisconsin Library Bulletin, June 
1918, v. 14, p. 163) 

The American Red Cross Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled Men, 311 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, has published 
valuable pamphlets. Replying to a letter 
asking to be placed on their mailing list, 
Mr. Heydon, Chief of Department of Edu- 
cation writes: “Under separate cover 
you wili receive publications issued by the 
Red Cross Institute regarding the dis- 
abled soldier. If you are anxious to learn 
more about this work I would certainly 
suggest that you subscribe for the Ameri- 
can Journal of Care for Cripples, 2929 
Broadway, New York City, which is the 
only publication in the United States that 
really covers this entire field. The sub- 
scription price is nominal, $3 a year. In 
the future it will include all publications 
formerly issued by this Institute.” 

The November, 1918 issue of the An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science has as its title Re- 
habilitation of the wounded, and comprises 
articles by men who are leaders in medi- 
cine, in industry, and in the reconstruc- 
tion movement. It is divided into three 
parts under the general headings Rehabil- 
itation, Economic independence, and Ele- 
ments of a constructive program for re- 
habilitation. The twenty-three articles 
form an authoritative basis for any study 
of the subject, and the pamphlet is recom- 


— 
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mended to all but the smallest libraries. 
It may be obtained from the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
36 Street and Woodland Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price $1.00. 


Official Bulletin 


Of course every librarian has observed 
that an index of the Official Bulletin for 
the first six months of 1918 is announced 
in the issue for Nov. 6, 1918, p. 48, and 
that a Revised directory of government 
offices in Washington including those or- 
ganized for special war activities, together 
with their chief executives, and bureau 
heads, appeared in the issue for Nov. 13, 
1918, p. 17-22. 


Pictures of France 


Post cards showing vividly the Ger- 
man devastations in France may be bor- 
rowed for exhibit purposes from the 
Commission. They were part of a large 
jot sent from the Bureau pf Foreign Af- 
fairs, Paris, to the Children’s Museum of 
Boston. That institution was kind enough 
to share the gift with the libraries of 
Wisconsin. Explanatory pamphlets ac- 
company the pictures. They might be 
used in connection with the Fatherless 
Children of France drive or to arouse 
interest in general reconstruction prob- 
lems. 


Is Our Earnestness Whole-hearted? 


“It is easier to begin than to carry on; 
it is always easier to fight than to organ- 
ize the fighting, than to profit from its re- 
sults, than to reconstruct after destruc- 
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tion. Are we earnest enough to live up 
to our obligations? None can answer 
that question. But the reply depends up- 
on factors that will bear discussion. Have 
we intelligence enough? Are we whole- 
hearted? Moral earnestness is like op- 
timism; it is little good unless it makes 
good . . . The greatest need of a nation 
suddenly toppled into world conflict and 
world responsibility like ours is whole- 
heartedness. Our sudden wave of earnest- 
ness made us whole-hearted for the first 
time in generations; and we shall have to 
stay so if we are to stay earnest. Italy 
has suffered bitterly from a lack of whole- 
heartedness, socialist quarreling with so- 
cialist, “Greater Italians’ with non-an- 
nexationists. France, on the other hand, 
has achieved her magnificent morale by a 
whole-heartedness in the face of visible 
danger, the sound of guns, the bombs by 
night, the pitiful évacués streaming south- 
ward day by day. Our whole-heartedness, 
like England’s, must be of a_ different 
kind. It must spring from the moral im- 
agination. We must ward off death-blows 
from others before we ourselves are more 
than buffeted. We must toil and suffer 
and be greater than ourselves, when we 
could have lived, for a while, very com- 
fortably, and left it to our sons to square 
accounts with Germany and the world. It 
is going to be hard for Americans to carry 
on through the long series of adjustments 
into which this war will subside, unless 
their earnestness is whole-hearted. 
Straight backs and stiff upper lips are go- 
ing to be needed quite as much as “hus- 
tlers,” inventors, and organizers; and 
an earnest, undivided public opinion 
most of all.’—Henry Seidel Canby in 
Spes unica, Harper’s Monthly, November 
1918, p. 761. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The work of the school has progressed 
with its usual regularity during the au- 
tumn weeks, the students meeting their 
daily appointments with enthusiasm. 
Special lectures on topics coordinating 
with the various courses varied the pro- 
gram from week to week and made it more 
vital. These lectures were as follows: 
Our Inheritance, by Miss Ahern, editor of 
Public Libraries; The Avenue of the Al- 
lies, by Dr. Richard C. Hughes; City Gov- 
ernment by Prof. Ford H. MacGregor, 
chief of the Bureau of Municipal Refer- 
ence, University extension; Historical 
Sources by Dr. M. M. Quaife, Secretary of 
the Wisconsin Historical Society. This 
lecture was given in the manuscript room 
of the Historical Library, affording the 
students opportunity to see many of the 
famous manuscripts owned by the Society. 

The students were privileged to attend 
several of the open sessions of the League 
to Enforce Peace, which met in Madison 
November 8-10. They heard the ad- 
dresses of ex-President Taft, President A. 
Lawrence Lowell, Mr. Hamilton Holt, and 
several other speakers. Victory Day, 
November 11, was celebrated as a Uni- 
versity holiday, and the Library School 
faculty and students joined in the parade 
and attended the public exercises in a 
body. 

As the Bulletin goes to press the Uni- 
versity is overwhelmed by the news of 
the death of President Van Hise. All Uni- 
versity classes are suspended for the day 
of the. funeral, Thursday, November 21. 


School Notes 


Sefior Camilo Osias, Assistant Director 
of education, Philippine Islands, recently 
visited the School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dudgeon entertained the 
faculty and students at their home during 
November. Each guest was asked to 
read his favorite war poem. Games and 
dancing followed the informal program. 

Miss Hazeltine was at home Saturday 


evening, November 9, giving the students 
an opportunity to meet Miss Ahern and 
enjoy her readings from modern Irish 
poetry and drama. 


Alumni Notes 


Mrs. Anne Kjellgren Ralston, 1914, died 
of influenza in October. During her hus- 
band’s period of service with the A. E. F. 
she had been prevailed upon to accept her 
former post as high school librarian at 
Rockford, Ill., her home. Her sudden 
death seems particularly sad, since her 
husband is now in France. As a gradu- 
ate both of Milwaukee-Downer College 
and the Wisconsin Library School, she 
had an excellent background for library 
work, and adding to this a winning per- 
sonality, she ranked as one of the most 
successful graduates of the School. 

Georgia Lutkemeyer, 1914, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the A. L. A. Border 
Traveling Library Service at San Antonio, 
Texas, commencing November 15. She has 
been previously employed as children’s 
librarian in the Sioux City (Iowa) Public 
Library, resigning to accept this appoint- 
ment. 

Mary Louise Marshall, 1914, has. re- 
signed as librarian of Wheeler Library, 
Southern Illinois State Normal University 
to become head cataloguer of the Kalama- 
zoo (Mich.) Public Library. 

Julia C. Stockett, 1914, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Miss Cornelia Marvin 
as librarian and supervisor of the A. L. A. 
Border Traveling Library Service at El 
Paso, Texas, and has resigned her present 
position as field librarian of the South 
Dakota Library Commission. 

Florence C. Day, 1916, is succeeding 
Mrs. Lura Brubaker Munroe, 1913, as li- 
brarian of the Escanaba (Mich.) Public 
Library. Since graduation she has been 
librarian of the Edgerton (Wis.) Public 
Library. 

Alta Fifield, 1916, has accepted a part 
time position as assistant in the Janes- 
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ville (Wis.) Public Library. She is di- 
viding her time with the Rock County 
Court as index and filing clerk. 

Laura S. Caton, 1917, has accepted the 
position of children’s librarian of the Ra- 
cine (Wis.) Public Library. Since grad- 
uation she held a similar position in She- 
boygan (Wis.) Public Library. 
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Summer School 


Agnes T. Buckmaster, 1910, has been 
appointed librarian of Delavan (Wis.) 
Public Library. 

Mrs. Effie Henderson, 1918, has been 
appointed acting-librarian of the Edger- 
ton (Wis.) Public Library. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Notes are meager for the month just past since many of the libraries in Wis- 
consin were closed. We shall hope for a double portion in our next issue. 


Appleton. The library has _ been 
closed except for exchange of books. 
During October an average of 200 vol- 
umes was drawn every day, showing 
gains over previous records. The local 
newstands also report a growing read- 
ing public, 


Belleville. Georgia Allen has just 
been appointed librarian, succeeding 
Jessie Loughead. 


Boscobel. An additional appropria- 
tion of $50 has been granted the public 
library. 


De Pere. The library was closed a 
month on account of the “flu” epidemic. 
One week the librarian spent helping 
with the files and making allotments 
for the War Fund Drive. Describing 
the plan used in raising money, she 
writes: ‘“‘We are to have Sunday, No- 
vember 10 as a volunteer day here and 
both my assistant and myself will help 
at one of the polling booths to receive 
subscriptions. During the last Liberty 
Loan the volunteer plan was tried here 
in De Pere and it was such a success 
that the men in charge of the campaign 
decided to have one volunteer day for 
the War Fund drive. It saves an im- 
mense amount of time and people seem 
to take a great deal of pride in volun- 
teering, rather than having a solicitor 
call on them.” 


Fort Atkinson. The library has 
started a rent collection again to make 
it possible to supply new fiction more 
regularly. 


Janesville. Several changes have oc- 
curred on the library staff. Agnes 
Buckmaster, children’s librarian for 
some years, has left to take charge of 
the Delavan library. Her place has 
been filled by Emily Moeser and Alta 
Fifield becomes part time assistant. 


Kenosha. The library is actively col- 
lecting books for the camp library. 
Even though the library was closed, 150 
were sent in response to the call. 


Lake Mills. Ada Mansfield, a grad- 
uate of Whitewater Normal School has 
been appointed librarian to succeed 
Dorothy Bruns, who resigned in order 
to teach. A 


Milwaukee. The public library has 
installed a collection of 250 books in 
the S. A. T. C. barracks of the local 
School of Engineering. 


Oshkosh. In her monthly report for 
October, the librarian stated that the 
enforced shut-down of the library had 
net been without its compensations. 
During that time the librarian and her 
assistants have been busy every day 
with what might be called a fall house- 
cleaning. Some 200 new books have 
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been received, catalogued and shelved, 
old books have been repaired or laid 
aside for rebinding, or condemned, and 
plans made to make the library, if pos- 
sible, more effective than ever. The 
library has also made arrangements to 
send magazines regularly to Camp 
Perry for the use of the soldiers there 
and hereafter will receive gifts of mag- 
azines for that purpose. 


South Milwaukee. During the en- 
forced closing of the library, the libra- 
rian and assistant set to work at cat- 
aloguing the adult fiction, clearing 
away much needed mending, sorting 
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files of magazines and arranging pam- 
phlet material. 


Waukesha. In October the library 
had a gain of 1347 in circulation over 
this month a year ago, 286 increase in 
children’s room and 1061 in adult de- 
partment. 


West Allis. The second annual 
Booster edition of the West Allis Press 
contained a cut of the library building 
and a short history of the institution. 
A gift of one hundred books for young 
people has been received from Scout- 
master Allen Minturn. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs 


of the smaller libraries in Wisconsin. 


A limited number of reprints of these lists 


can be furnished to Wisconsin libraries wishing to keep a file for convenient refer- 


ence. 
General Books 
Stelzle, Charles. Why prohibition? 
1918. 310p. Doran $1.50 net. 


178 


Answers the usual objections with common 
sense, avoiding all sentimentality. ‘A vigor- 
ous presentation of all the arguments for 
prohibition—as a war-time measure and a 
permanent policy.”—Book Review Digest. 


Fitzpatrick, E. A. Budget making in 
a democracy (Citizen’s library) 
1918. 317p. Macmillan $1.50 
net. 351 

A well written book on a timely subject. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick opens the book with a com- 
prehensive survey of budget practice and 
theory in the United States and proceeds to 
criticize with great acumen the proposals 
for an executive budget, making the problem 
of the budget the problem of securing the 
greatest social service from a given expendi- 
ture. The author is the draft administrator 
of Wisconsin. 


Cooke, M. L. Our cities awake. 1918. 
3851p. Doubleday $2.50 net. 352 
To the larger libraries this book on muni- 
cipal organization and administration will 
be useful. ‘The observations he has put in- 
to his book are practical and hard headed 
and deal with those aspects of community 
life which are the sound basis of community 
development.”—Newton D. Baker, in the 
Foreword. 


Heniger, A. M. H. The kingdom of the 
child. 1918. 1738p. Dutton $1.50 
net. 371.7 

The author is the founder and manager 

of the Children’s Theatre, and Extension 
Lecturer in Education in Columbia Univer- 
sity, where she directs a course on the 
Methods of using the dramatic instinct in 
education and recreation. On this experi- 
ence is based the plea voiced in this book 
for an understanding and right development 
of the dramatic instinct, present in every 
child. It is addressed to parents and teach- 
ers, but touches librarians as closely, and 
is stimulating and clarifying reading for 
every adult who has any relations with chil- 
dren. 


Clarke, I. C. The little democracy. 
1918. 253p. Appleton $1.50 net. 
379.1 
A book on community center organizations, 
definite and practical in its suggestions, 
with chapters on the various community 
enterprises of buying and banking, garden- 
ing, marketing and cooking, community 
music and drama. Appeared in Pictorial 
Review. 


Bres, R. F. Maids, wives and widows. 
1918. 266p. Dutton $2 net. 
396 
A legal first aid for women. The first 
half of the book is given to discussion and 
comment, the remainder to a comparative 
digest of state laws on properly rights, 
divorce, child labor, minimum wage, 
mothers’ pensions and other laws affecting 
women. 


Routzahn, E.G. The A BC of exhibit 


planning. 1918. 234p. illus. 
Russell Sage Foundation $1.50 net. 
606 


Detailed manual of the why and how of 
exhibits. Includes every phase of the work 
—planning, finances, execution, presentation 
and advertising. Many illustrations. 


Mackay, C. D. Patriotic drama in your 
town. 1918. 135p. Holt $1.35 

net. 793 
“This little book contains patriotic drama- 
tic material for use in American communi- 
ties, as well as a plea for Americanization 
through drama: it strives to suggest, not to 
dogmatize; to point the way rather than to 


declare it. Practicality is its chief aim.”— 

Preface. 

Woodberry, G. E. Hawthorne: how to 
know him. 1918. 242p. Bobbs- 
Merrill $1.50 net. 813 


Of the same high standard as the others 
of this admirable series, many of which 
have been listed in these columns. 


The betrothal. 
Dodd $1.50 net. 
842 
A sequel to the Blue bird, with all its sym 
bolism and its ethereal beauty. 


Maeterlinck, Maurice. 
1918. 222p. 
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Maeterlinck, Maurice. The miracle of 
St. Anthony, and five other plays. 
1917. 255p. Boni & Liveright 
60c net. 842 

“It is that rare thing in modern times, a 
robust satire endowed with spiritual grace, 
of which we seem to have lost the secret... 

a satire, as broad as it is mellow, of the con- 

trasting attitudes of rich and poor toward 

spiritual things.”—Nation. 


Andrews, R. C., & Y. B. Camps and 
trails in China. 1918. 334p. 
illus. Appleton $3 net. 915.1 


Account of a scientific expedition but the 
purely scientific matter is left for other and 
more formal reports. “Mr. Andrews tells 
the story of the expedition’s novel and 
sometimes perilous experiences delightfully, 
with an infectious enthusiasm which com- 
municates to the reader something of the 
explorer’s thrill over the hitherto unknown 
and unexpected.’’—Boston Transcript. 


The Catskills. 1918. 

Century $2.50 net. 

917.47 

An appreciation of the beautiful and easily 

accessible Catskills by a nature lover who 

saw them from the ideal point of vantage 
of the camp and trail. 


Longstreth, T. M. 
3821p. illus. 


Nicholson, Meredith. The valley of 
democracy. 1918. 284p._ illus. 
Scribner $2 net. 917.7 


An interpretation of the middle west by a 
native son but not a provincial one. Ap- 
peared serially in Scribner’s Magazine. 


Muir, John. Steep trails. 1918. 390p. 
illus. Houghton $3 net. 917.9 
As the last of John Muir’s posthumous 
books, this"volume brings both pleasure and 
regret to the reader, whether his enjoyment 
of them lies in the sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of nature in its wilder phases or in the 
limpid literary style. 


Adams, Henry. The education of 
Henry Adams: an autobiography. 
1918. 519p. Houghton $5 net. 


921 


Autobiography of Henry Adams, privately 
printed in 1906 and now first made available 
to the general public. Easily the outstand- 
ing book of the year and as such included in 
this list, although the cost will prohibit its 
use in small libraries. 
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Harris, J. C. Life and letters of Joel 
Chandler Harris. 1918. 621p. 
Houghton $3.50 net. 921 

The whimsical lovableness in the charac- 
ter of Mr. Harris as reflected in his Uncle 

Remus stories, will draw to this biography 

by his daughter a circle of devoted readers. 

Wisconsin readers will enjoy the chapter on 

The Dorothy letters, being the correspond- 

ence with Dorothy Love, of Baraboo, now 

Mrs. Chauncey Holmes of Milwaukee. 


Hudson, W. H. Far away and long 
ago. 1918. 332p. Dutton $2.50 
net. 921 


Lovers of Mr. Hudson’s work “have waited 
eagerly for his autobiography * * * and 
the thing for which we have waited is just 
what we have here—a book suggestive, pic- 
turesque, unusual, beautiful.”’"—N. Y. Times. 


Marsh, Edward. Rupert Brooke: a 
memoir. 1918. 197p. Lane $1.25 
net. 921 


This memoir is made up largely of quota- 
tions from letters, connected by a thread of 
narrative. Here again we meet the Rupert 
Brooke of the Letters from America, sunny, 
boyish, but withal a poet and philosopher. 


Smith, A. D. H. The _ real Colonel! 
House. 1918. 306p. illus. Dor- 
an $1.50 net. 921 


The somewhat mystifying figure which has 
materialized at the diplomatic center in all 
critical junctures of the war, is here intro- 
duced to us as a plain American citizen. 
The story of his own political life is sketched, 
into which is woven much of interest about 
President Wilson and the relations between 
the two men. A book which even the aver- 
age man who ordinarily eschews biograph- 
ies will find interesting. 


The Great War 


The red heart of Rus- 
sia. 1918. 480p. illus. Century 
$2 net. 914.7 
The adventurous record of a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper woman who reached Russia 
just ahead of the Root Commission and left 
when the peace was signed at Brest-Litovsk. 
In the midst of and often an actor in the 
sequence of epochal events to their tragic 
climax in a forced peace, she carries us with 
her through it all, breathless, astounded, 
moved now to pity, now to horror, always 
to a great hope that these people may find 
themselves. 


Beatty, Bessie. 
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Chitwood, O. P. Immediate causes of 
the great war. Rev. ed. 1918. 
270p. Crowell $1.50 net. 

940.913 
First edition reviewed in the Bulletin 

13:280, November 1917. Part 3, “Reasons 

for America’s entrance into the war,” p. 

213-62, has been added and the whole book 

revised because of “the recent publication 

of some documents that were not known 
when the first edition came out last year.” 

A digest of source material, restrained and 

judicial in tone. 


Dexter, Mary. In the soldier’s service. 
1918. 209p. illus. Houghton 
$1.50 net. 940.913 

These absorbingly interesting letters of an 

American woman’s experiences are worthy of 

a place beside Ambulance No. 10 for their 

record of high courage and self devotion. 

Miss Dexter volunteered as a probationer in 

British and Belgian hospitals in 1914. When 

illness compelled her return to London in 

1915, she commenced a course in a clinic for 

the treatment of shell shock, but interrupted 

it to act as ambulance driver with an Eng- 
lish unit attached to the French army dur- 

ing the winter and spring of 1918. 


Herzog, Siegfried. The future of Ger- 
man industrial exports. 1918. 
196p. Doubleday $1 net. 380 

“The book of which this is a translation 
was written by an eminent German engineer 
and economist, and published in 1915, dur- 
ing the second year of the war. This book 
presents ingenious plans for driving home 
commercial victories at the expense of the 
trade of other countries. Like all of Ger- 
many’s plans affecting other nations, the 
entire conception depends upon deceit and 
superselfishness ; not one word touching upon 
reciprocity, not one word in recognition of 
any international obligations. 

“It was obviously written exclusively for 
home consumption, and not intended for 
those outside the Iron Circle. It should be 
a warning to us. We should study it with 
care, and keep our eyes and ears alert for 
other warnings of this sort, that in peace we 
may: be prepared to meet this design of com- 
mercial rapine, this crushing of the indus- 
tries of other countries.”—IJntroduction by 
Herbert Hoover, Vernon Kellogg, and Fred- 
eric C. Walcott. 


Riggs, A. S. With three armies. 1918. 
303p. illus. Bobbs-Merrill $1.50 
net. 940.913 


Well written war book by an experienced 
traveler who knew France before the war. 
Describes vividly the devastation of France 
and the beginning of its reconstruction. 
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Stimson, J. C. Finding themselves. 
1918. 231p. Macmillan $1.25 
net. 940.913 


These letters give a vivid account of the 
work of one of the first American army 
nurses’ units in France. 


Usher, G. R. The winning of the war. 
1918. 382p. illus. maps. Har- 
per $2 net. 940.913 
The respect for Mr. Usher’s knowledge of 
European conditions and for his foresight 
which he won by his Pan-Germanism com- 
mands our attention to the views expressed 
in this book. It is a study of the economic 
and political winning of the war, not merely 
of a military peace, and presents facts and 
suggests policies which Americans may well 
study. It may be obtained in the Grosset 
60c edition. 


Go, get ’em. 1918. 
Page $1.50 net. 
940.913 
A Massachusetts boy’s experience with the 
French foreign legion during 1917-18. He 
tells in a boyish way his adventures in learn- 
ing to fly and his combats with Huns over 
the American front. Characterized by his 
commandant as a “born aviator, but crazy.” 
In a way an imitation of Hall’s High ad- 
venture, only not so well written. Young 
Wellman served with the rank of sergeant 
in the Lafayette Flying Corps. Illuminating 
illustrations. 


Wellman, W. A. 
284p. illus. 


Woods, H. C. The cradle of the war. 
1918. 360p. illus. maps. Little 
$2.50 net, 940.913 

Useful information concerning the Balkan 
situation before the war and the part each 

Balkan country has played during the war. 

“This book, though so heavily freighted with 

facts as to make it arduous reading, is one 

that should be appreciated by the public.”— 

Nation. 


Wright, J. M. A poet of the air. 1918. 
246p. Houghton $1.50 net. 
940.913 
Charming and wholesome letters of a gift- 
ed lad who was killed in the aviation serv- 
ice. Many of them were published in 
Harper’s Monthly. 


Military Terms and Drill 


Collins, V. D. Boys’ military manual. 

1918. 211p. Stokes $1 net. 355 

“A book of information about our army 

and the first principles of military service 
for boys.”—Subtitle, 
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Farow, E. 8S. A dictionary of military 
terms. 1918. 68 2p. Crowell 
$2.50 net. 355 

This supplements without overlapping the 

Willcox French-English military technical 

dictionary issued by the Government Print- 

ing Office in 1917. Definitions are concise 
and clear; pronunciations are not given. 

Terms included do not appear in regular 

dictionaries. 


Wilbur, W. H. The Koehler method of 
physical drill. 1918. 149p. illus. 
Lippincott $1 net. 355 

“Intended not only to help an instructor 
to know his drill, but also to show him the 
way in which to make it a success.” Author 

has been assistant to Major Koehler at U. 

S. Military Academy two years; also in- 

structor at Plattsburg and Fort Myer 1917. 


Fiction 
Ashmun, Margaret. Isabel Carleton’s 
friends. 1918. 299p. Macmil- 


lan $1.35 net. 

The third Isabel Carleton story, carrying 
her through her freshman year at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, which is camouflaged 
by calling it “the great State University at 
Jefferson.” 


Cather, W. S. My Antonia. 
419p. Houghton $1.69 net. 
The central figure is again an immigrant 
girl, the setting the same as in O Pioneers, 
“a pioneer neighborhood in Nebraska peopled 
by Scandinavians and Bohemians * * ® 
A notable portrait, rendered too quietly, per- 
haps, to catch the eye for color and move- 
ment of the picturesque or dramatic order, 
but worthy to stand with The song of the 
lark among the best of our recent interpreta- 
tions of American life.”—Nation, 


1918. 


Comstock, H, T. Mam’selle Jo. 
3867p. Doubleday $1.40 net. 
Human, readable, swift moving story of a 
courageous French Canadian woman's strug- 
gle against hardships. The development of 
her own character through her loving service 
to friends and neighbors is the keynote, but 
there is plenty of action. The time is the 
present. 


1918. 


Daviess, Thompson. The golden bird. 


1918. 367p. Century $1.35 net. 
Another Harpath Valley story in which 
figure chicken growing for profit, love and 
rather attenuated mystery. A bit elemental 
and distinctly sentimental. First appeared 
in the Delineator. 
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Davis, J. F. Almanzar. 
Holt $1 net. 

Short stories about a negro “boy,” very 
amusing and true to life. Especially inter- 
esting to any one who has lived in the South 
but essentially diverting to any reader. 


1918. 227p. 


Gibbon, J. M. Drums afar. 1918. 
352p. Lane $1.50 net. 

How the war came to touch at length the 
lives of a young Oxford man and his flancée, 
a Chicago girl, who had come to Europe to 
train her voice. Vivid pictures of under- 
graduate life in Oxford and of student days 
in Germany, where the young man’s ardent 
interest in military history gets him into 
trouble with the authorities, 


Goodwin, Ernest. The caravan man. 
1918. 8357p. Houghton $1.50 net. 
“The note of romantic comedy is well kept 
in this narrative which so often hangs on 
the verge of farce, but never muddles itself 
with the machinery of realism.’’—Nation, 
Gray, David. The boomerang. 1918. 
3807p. Century $1.40 net. 
Novelization of the popular farce in which 
a young physician attempts to cure jealousy 
by serum treatment. 


Gregory, Jackson. Six feet four. 
1918. 295p. Dodd $1.50 net. 
The old, familiar type of western story 
beloved of library patrons. The eastern 
beauty, stalwart cowboy, wicked highway- 
man and the sheriff play their accustomed 
roles, and the conflict of their wills is de- 
picted with all the breeziness which the 

theme demands. 
Haines, A, C. Firecracker Jane. 1918. 
3827p. Holt $1.50 net. 

Romance of the Mexican border during 
the regent disturbance. The daughter of a 
United States army officer is kidnapped by 
Mexican bandits and has a thrilling rescue. 


Hall, Gertrude, Miss Ingalis. 
3807p. Century $1.40 net. 

The disillusionment of a really fine natured 
poor girl who goes to live with the wealthy 
and thoroughly mean family of her flancée. 


1918. 


Ibanez, V. B. The four horsemen of 
the Apocalypse. 1918. 489p. Duf- 
field $1.90 net. 

“The portrayal of the old Spanish ranch- 
man ‘Madariaga, the centaur,’ is a master- 
plece of bizarre character drawing. The 
novel is very interesting both because of its 
presentation of the war from a new view- 
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point and its graphic narrative and virile 
character portrayal.”’"—N. Y. Times. Not for 
the unsophisticated reader. 


Kyne, P. B. The valley of the giants. 
1918. 3888p. Doubleday $1.40 
net. 

Typical tale of the struggle of a California 
lumber pioneer against capital and treach- 
ery. 


Lincoln, J. C., “Shavings.” 
382p. Appleton $1.50 net. 
Another charming Cape Cod story portray- 
ing the quiet self abnegation and wholesome 
philosophy of the village “crank.” There 
is a romance or two, with the war as a 
background and the story contains much of 
the dry humor and simple appeal of Mr. 
Lincoln’s earlier books. Not one of his best. 


1918. 


1918. 


The love of an unknown soldier. 
207p. Lane $1.25 net. 
Purports to be a manuscript found in a 
dugout. Love letters written but never sent 
by a British officer to the American girl 
whom he secretly loved. Full of sentiment 
and of manliness. 


McKishnie, A. P. 
1918. 307p. 
net. 

A story of the wilds of Northern Ontario. 
Well pictured setting for a very slight plot— 
the attempt of a gang of trappers to raid 
Hardwood’s Retreat, a game preserve. 


Willow, the wisp. 
Houghton $1.35 


McSpadden, J. W. Famous ghost 
stories. 1918. 302p. Crowell 
$1.25 net. 

Fourteen well known tales by standard 


authors. 


Onions, Mrs. 
Rachel. 
net. 

Rather absorbing story, well told. It 
opens with an engagement which drags on 
through years until worn threadbare, when 
the flancée surprises the complacent lover, 
the reader and herself. 


B. R. The years for 
1918. 345p. Dodd $1.50 


Rice, A. H. Miss Mink’s 
1918. 221p. Century $1.25 net. 
Bight short stories, many of them re- 


printed from the Century. 


soldier. 


Richards, L. E. Daughter of Jehu. 

1918. 324p. Appleton $1.50 net. 

May be rated as a pleasant little story, but 

of no special merit. Has a rather quaint 

setting in the country village made familiar 
in The wooing of Calvin Parks. 
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Smyth, Clifford. 
1918. 356p. 
$1.50 net. 

“Long live The gilded man. It is a mas- 
terpiece, not only as a feat of the imagina- 
tion but in its power to compel the interest 
of every degree of intelligence.”—Boston 


The gilded man. 
Boni & Liveright 


Transcript. 
Sterrett, F. R. Jimmie the Sixth. 
1918. 322p. Appleton $1.50 net. 


A young man shocks his little Southern 
community to its foundations by his de 


cision to become a costume designer. Need- 
less to say the “man dressmaker” is suc- 
cessful and wins over all his critics. Light 


and popular. 
Companion. 


Appeared in Woman’s Home 


Waller, M. E. Out of the _ silences. 
1918. 354. Little $1.50 net. 

The boy, Bob Collamore, was brought up 
in the Canadian woods by a saddle maker 
who had no book learning but much wis- 
dom. From him, from the great silences, 
from his Indian friends, he absorbed so 
much of the verities of life that he found 
himself well prepared to meet a man’s prob- 
lems when he went out into the world. 


Ward, Mrs. 
campaign. 
$1.50 net? 

A war novel of England in the spring of 
1918, in which one of Mrs. Ward’s super- 
secretaries converts a reactionary English 
squire to patriotism, an end toward which 
his family had striven in vain. Appeared in 
Good Housekeeping. 


White, W. A. In the heart of a fool. 
1918. 615p. Macmillan $1.50 
net. 


Not a novel in the ordinary sense for 
the whole life of a Kansas town is pictured, 
from its settlement down to the years just 
before the European war. Skillful character 
drawing holds the reader’s interest in the 
rise or decline of several families. The 
author shows a strong sympathy with the 
miners in the labor troubies that come with 
the growth of industry, and faith in democ- 
racy and simple living. The leisurely style 
and the size of the book will repel the aver- 
age fiction reader. Recommended for larger 


Elizabeth’s 
327p. Dodd 


Humphrey. 
1918. 


libraries. 

Widdemer, Margaret. You’re only 
young once. 1918. 313p. Holt 
$1.50 net, 


Lively and diverting in spite of its senti- 
mentality, a quality which perhaps could not 
be avoided when marrying off an entire 
family in one book. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Selected by Faith Allen, Children’s librarian, Madison Free Library. 


What to do for Uncle 
Sam. 1918. 220p. illus. Flan- 
agan 75c net. 320 

This is “a first book of patriotism and 
citizenship.’ There are chapters on health, 
conservation, thrift, life saving, Junior Red 

Cross, and other subjects that deal with 

community civics. 


Bailey, ©. S. 


Barstow, C. L., ed. Patriotism and the 


flag; retold from St. Nicholas. 
1918. 201p. illus. Century 75c 
net. 


Good accounts of the origin of the flag, 
fighting ships and what they do, West Point, 
the old Liberty bell, soldier girls today, and 
other interesting and useful chapters which 
inspire patriotism 


Beard, Dan. American boys’ book of 


signs, signals, and symbols. 
(Woodcraft series) 1918. 250p. 
790 


Lippincott $2 net. 

All kinds of signs from the cross-roads 

guide post to deaf and dumb alphabets, and 

weather signs. Also has an account of the 

various American flags. Good reference 
book. 


Jolly book of funcraft. 
1918. 256p. illus. Stokes $1.50 
net. 790 


Simple games and parties for every month 
in the year. The materials required are in- 
expensive. Many of the ideas would be use- 
ful for teachers for seat work. The book is 
practical and helpful. 


Beard, Patten. 


Patriotic reader, 
Houghton 56c net. 
808 


“A useful compilation for seventh and 
eighth grades and junior high _ schools. 
There are some eighty selections of poetry 
and prose by the best American writers and 
speakers from Washington to President Wii- 
son, grouped under headings: The origin of 
our country; The glory of our history; Our 
greatest leaders, Washington and Lincoln; 
Amalgamation of races in America; Our 
country’s ideals; Our flag; National hymns 
and songs. Author and title indexes.”’— 
Booklist. 


Bemis, K. I., comp. 
1917. 194p. 


Rhymes and 
1918. 125p. 


Blaisdell, E. A., & M. F. 
tales for children. 
illus. Little 55c net. 

A first reader. Selections are chiefly from 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s and Christina Ros- 


setti’s verses and Aescp’s fables. Illustrated 

in color by Clara E. Atwood. 

Brown, H. D. Little Jean. 1918. 
1338p. Houghton $1.25 net. 


The story of a modern little girl for little 
girls of the third or fourth grade. 


Burgess, T. W. Mother West Wind 
‘“‘where’”’ stories. 1918. 244p. 
illus. Little $1 net. 


Another of the Mother West Wind series. 
Peter Rabbit learns where Grandfather Frog 
got his big mouth, where old Mr. Gobbler 
got the strutting habit, and many other 
amazing things. 


Cole, N. B., & Ernst, C. H. First aid 
for boys; a manual for boy scouts 
and for others interested in prompt 
help for the injured anqd_ sick. 
1917. 196p. illus. Appleton 
$1.25 net. 614 

“First chapters consider the emergencies 
that are most dangerous to life, such as 
shock, bleeding, sunstroke, and heat exhaus- 
tion. Other chapters tell what to do in case 
of bufns, poisoning, fractures, dislocations 
and other accidents. Directions are clear 
and simple and drawings expressive.”— 

Pittsburgh Bulletin. 


Collins, A. F. Handicraft for boys. 
1918. 318p. illus. Stokes $1.50 
net. 680 


The author planned the book to assist the 
boy in his play, the kind of play ‘where 
your mind and body are doing something 
more or less constructive.” Clear and defi- 
nite information on various subjects is given, 
such as carpentry, wood turning, metal 
working, printing, rubber stamps, working 
glass, toy making, etc. 


Dyer, W. A. 
1918. 306p. 
net. 

A story of dogs and boys. There is a fund 
of information about all kinds of dogs, their 
habits, care, and training, told in story 
form. A descriptive list of the important 

breeds is given at the end. 


The dogs of Boytown. 
illus. Holt $1.50 
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Eells, E. S. Tales of giants from 
Brazil. 1918. 179p. illus. Dodd 
$1.35 net. 398 


Folk-tales of Europe carried to Brazil by 
the Portuguese and there modified. It is 
easy to recognize some of the Grimm tales 
in a new form. 


Fitzhugh, P. K. Boys’ book of scouts. 
1917. 3817p. illus. Crowell $1.25 
net, 920 
Similar to Johnston’s Famous scouts, but 
contains more stories. There are short, 
chatty accounts of twenty of our pioneers, 
Boone, Crockett, Custer, Kit Carson and 
others. 
Hindu fairy tales. 


Lothrop $1.25 


Griswold, Florence. 
1918. 2138p. illus. 
net. 398 
These stories were selected from the 
Jataka tales of India and make a delightful 
new fairy book for the children. 
Harris, 
1918. 


J. ©. Uncle Remus returns. 
175p. Houghton $1.35 
net. 398 
Stories appeared during 1905-6 in the 
Metropolitan Magazine, and Mr. Harris in- 
tended to add to them and publish as a fifth 
volume of Uncle Remus tales, but this was 
never done. It has now been done by Julia 
Collier Harris, who furnishes the preface. 


Heyliger, William. Fighting for Fair- 
view. 1918. 291p. illus. Ap- 
pleton $1.35 net. 

A good, clean story of school athletics. It 
tells how Buddy Jones, captain of the base- 
ball team, put the school ahead of personal 
ambition and unconsciously inspired the 
other boys to “play the game.” 


Hunt, C. W. The little house in the 
woods. 1918. 176p. illus. Hough- 
ton $1.35 net. 

The little house is a summer home on the 
Maine coast. Dorothy and her father and 
mother have jolly times there with aunts, 
uncles and cousins, bathing sailing, picnic- 
ing, and just playing. 

Lear, Edward. The book of nonsense. 
n. d. 148p. illus. Crowell 50c 
net. 

An inexpensive edition of Lear’s nonsense 
rhymes, but does not contain the songs. 
stories, alphabets, or the More Nonsense 
book included in the Little edition at $1.75. 


Lisle, Clifton. Boy scout entertain- 
ments. 1918. Separately paged. 
Penn, pa. 35c, cloth 60c net. 793 


Some practical ideas for entertainments, 
four plays, a pageant, and a drill. 
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Moon, Grace & Carl. Lost Indian 
magic. 1918. 301p. illus. Stokes 
$1.50 net. 


The “magic” was a little bear carved of 
turquoise kept in the medicine lodge of the 
tribe and worshipped because it brought 
blessings and protection to the people. One 
day the magic disappeared and the story 
tells how Kay yah, a boy of the tribe, went 
to an enemy village to search for it. There 
are many exciting adventures and much 
mystery connected with the quest. It is a 
story which will interest older children and 


adults. Well illustrated by Carl Moon. 

Newberry, Perry. Castaway Island. 
1917. 320p. illus. Penn $1.75 
net. 


A boy and a man, shipwrecked, find refuge 
on one of the Galapagos Islands—off the 
coast of Ecuador. It is another Robinson 
Crusoe story and will satisfy a demand for 
that kind of adventure. 


Newbolt, Henry. Tales of the great 
war. 1918. 294p. illus. Longmans 
$2 net. 940 
“Adventure of a subaltern, story of two 
admirals, story of the Emden, story of a gen- 
eral, war in the air, battle of Jutland. The 
aim of the author has been not so much to 
give account of individual deeds of daring as 
to honor those who in the hour of greatest 
need just ‘carried on’ or ‘held the Iine’ when 
they could do no more.”—Library Service. 


Payne, F. U. 
1918. 


Plays 
145p. 


for any child. 
Harper 75c net. 
822 

Plays for all the important holidays. 
Didactic but short, simple, and requiring few 
properties. The same character—Any child 
and her attendant, Conscience, figure in all 
the sketches. 

“The plays are ‘moralities,’ frankiy didac- 
tic, but they are as enjoyable as though 
they had no lesson to impart. Besides the 
dominant truth for the sake of which it was 
made, every play has its interesting plot, 
and something in dialogue or situation to 
provoke smiles or laughter.’’—Foreword. 


Perdue, H. A. Child life in other 
lands. 1918. 232p. illus. Rand 
50c net. 910 


“How the little boys and girls of Norway, 
Holland, Germany, Italy, Greece, Japan, 
China, Armenia, the little North American 
Indians and the Eskimos live, what the coun- 
try is like, and how they play, some of their 
stories, games and holiday celebrations, told 
for third grade children. Large print, many 
illustrations, a vocabulary, and a reading 
list.” —Booklist. 
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L. F. Belgian twins. 
illus. 


Perkins, Mrs. 
New ed. 1917. 
Houghton $1.25 net. 

“Shows the effect of the Belgian invasion 
on a quiet peasant family which is reunited 
in America. It is based on the actual ex- 
perience of two children, and other charac- 
ters in the book have living originals. It is 
not for the little children, but is interesting 
and well written and gives boys and girls 
from nine to thirteen some realization of 
what the war has meant to Belgian chil- 
dren.” —Booklist. 


198p. 


The French twins. 1918. 202p. 


illus. Houghton $1.25 net. 

Pierre and Pierrette lived in Rheims and 
were there during the German invasion and 
the destruction of the city. They and their 
mother and wounded father became refugees 
and sought shelter with other homeless 
families near a camp of the Foreign Legion. 
The story tells how the twins did their share 
to help their beloved France. 


The wonder ot 


Rolt-Wheeler, Francis. 
war on land. 1918. 272p. Loth- 

rop $1.35 net. 940 

A good description of the fall of Liége and 
other battles at the beginning of the Euro- 
pean war. There is a great deal of informa- 
tion with a thread of story running through it. 


Rutledge, Archibald. Tom and I on the 
old plantation. 1918. 
Stokes $1.35 net. 

Sixteen short stories of the adventures of 
two boys on a South Carolina plantation in 
the 1890’s. Interesting to adults and older 
children. 


Smith, Gertrude. 
ies. 1918. 
net. 

An easy-to-read book for little children by 
the author of Arabella and Araminta. 


Southworth, Mrs. G. V., & Paine, P. M., 
comps. Bugle calls of liberty; a 
national reader of patriotism. 
1917. 179p. Iroquois pub. co. 
60c net. 808 

“Patriotic speeches and poems, beginning 
with Patrick Henry’s ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death’ and ending with President 

Wilson’s message to Congress, April 2, 1917, 

and the address of Robert Lansing on 

‘Democracy and peace,’ July 29, 1917. 

Speeches are arranged in order of time and 

each has an introduction giving the histori- 

eal setting and _  significance.’’—Pittsburgh 

Bulletin. 


Skinner, E. L. & A. M. Happy tales 
for story time. 1918. 180p. 
American bk. co. 64c net. 

A collection of short, easy stories for little 


The Jolly Polly stor- 
99p. illus. Small $1 
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children of seven and eight. There are Ani- 
mal tales; Grandmother’s tales; Tales of 
Christmas; Folk tales and fables; and Won- 
der tales. 


Syrett, Netta. Robin Goodfellow, and 
other fairy plays.: 1918. 139p. 
Lane $1 net. 822 

“Six charming little plays full of the fairy 

spirit. One, ‘The old toys,’ is distinctly for 
small children. The rest, except ‘Robin 
Goodfellow’ and ‘Princess Fragoletta’ are 
much better fitted to young people in their 
teens. Three of the latter are frames for 
ballets and one is a flower masque. The 
plays are all conveniently arranged to re- 
quire few stage fixtures. Some might well 
be acted out of doors.”—Booklist. 


Thompson, J. M. Over Indian and ani- 
mal trails. 1918. 263p. illus. 
Stokes $2 net. 970.1 

Animal legends from American Indian 
folk-lore told to Little Beaver by his grand- 
father. The language in which the stories 
are told and the Indian atmosphere and set- 
ting make a strong appeal. 

Usher, R. G. The story of the pilgrims 
for children. 1918. 142p. illus. 
Macmillan $1.25 net. 973.2 

This book is based on Usher’s Pilgrims and 
their history, and gives brief, accurate, ac- 
counts of the life of the Pilgrims. It is not 


-quite so attractive in make-up as Pumphrey’s 


Stories of the Pilgrims. Illustrations from 
engravings and old manuscripts. 


Wilson, Richard. The post of honour. 
1918. 160p. Dutton $1.25 net. 

“These are stories especially for British 
school children, telling very simply the sig- 
nificance of the Victoria Cross and stories 
of brave soldiers from all parts of the em- 
pire who have won it. The book empha- 
sizes the ideals of bravery rather than 
hatred of the enemy. Interesting to any 
child in the grades.”—Booklist. 


NOTES 


Miiller, Margarethe. Elsbeth (Little 
schoolmate series) Dutton, 1914. This book 
was recommended in the Bulletin 11:63 
(Feb. 1915) and in Children’s Books for First 
Purchase, 1915, p. 30, as well as in many 
other library lists throughout the country. 
With the clearer vision which the disclo- 
sures of the last four years have given us, 
it is now recognized as official German pro- 
paganda, the author being a German born 
instructor in an American university at the 
time of writing. The book is an imperti- 
nent comparison between German and 
American child life, greatly to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter. We are indebted to Miss 
Myrtle Farnham, Primary Supervisor, Pub- 
lic Schools, Racine, Wis., for calling our at- 
tention to this infamous attempt to pervert 
the minds of American children. 

Masefield, John. Jim Davis. Published 
by Stokes in 1912 and later by Grosset, has 
now been issued by the Penn Publishing 
Company under the title The captain of the 
smugglers. The books are identical. 





